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“We Make Electricity Pay Its Way’ 


Says Mr. W. H. Moore, R. D., Sabot, Virginia 


“We make each piece of electric equipment pay for the next on 
our farm. Since our 354-acre dairy farm must support eight of us, 
I decided long ago that we had to operate it the most economical 
way—so we tried electricity. 
“First we pr aeti a milk cooler and an electric water system, 
which not only paid for themselves but saved us enough for an 
electric household refrigerator. Continuing this plan, we now have 
an electric iron, a dairy-utensil sterilizer, a host of small 
appliances, sewing machine, vacuum cleaner, two workshop 
— complete farm lighting, and a portable motor for hoist- 
oy St sawing wood, cutting ensilage, and grinding grain — 
1] purchased with electrical profits. 


“Thanks to electricity and the Virginia Electric and Power 
Company agricultural engineers, we are all now making a 
better living off our farm.” 


And, like Mr. Moore, thousands of other farmers are 
making electricity pay for itself. They find that the 
best way to be sure enminn savings from the use 
of electricity is to buy reliable equipment that econo- 
mizes on current and operates dependably for years. 


You, too,can make electricity pay its way on your farm. 
You'll always be Fac you bought 


General Electric products, because they 
seldom cost more in the 


rendre beginning and save you 
money over the years. 


BABWBBWVeweeweeweeeweeeesaese 


General Electric Company, 
Dept. 6K-201, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


I'd like a free copy of “Electric Helpers for the 
Farm Family.” 








Address... 
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Mr. Moore, his daughter, his son, and his daughter-in-lo 
electricity pay for itself on their 354-acre dairy form 


You will find some valuable information 3 
electricity for your farm in General E] tric’g 
farm book. May we send you a copy? 





The Moores are proud of the mod- G-E portable farm motor bein: used ‘4 
ern milk room in their dairy hay on the Moore farm 
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cAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


Goulds CID Water Supply Systems 
operate automatically for as little as 
three cents per day, and the initial cost 
is extremely low. Because of these 
low costs, a Goulds System can actually 
save you money. 


For: Running water saves time—and 
your time is money. No more pump- 
and-carry drudgery. You and your 
hands will be free for more produc- 
tive tasks. 


For: Running water boosts yield—not 
only dry season crop yield, but also 
Seasieak and poultry yield. Actual 
test figures prove it! 


For: Running water is an aid to health 
—and sickness costs money in labor 
lost as well as in medicine and 
doctor bills. 


You owe it to yourself to see these 
self-starting, self-stopping, self-oiling 
Goulds CID Systems now, to learn the 
dollars-and-conts figures on Goulds 
supplying running water for your farm. 
Your nearest Goulds dealer would like 
to give you full information. Send us 
the coupon now and we will mail you 
his name and address. 


GOULDS PUMPS, Inc., 340 Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Please send me the name of the nearest Goulds Distributor. | am 
interested in a pump for deep well (1), shallow well service. (1) 
Name 

Street or R.F.D. 

Place State 








Editor’s Chat 


ULTRA HENMANSHIP 


There are several classes of hen raisers. 


The general farm flock grower may buy 
chicks or let the old hen hatch them. The 
flock runs at large, picks up waste grain, 
and forages for bugs. This may be a profit- 
able flock in providing eggs for home con- 
sumption in the summer and meat, with a 
few eggs, in winter. 

The farmer who strives to make a profit- 
able side line out of his hens buys good 
stock, confines them in the winter, feeds 
a balanced mash and coaxes some high 
priced eggs with the aid of lights. 

Then there is the fellow who studies 
hens, feed, markets and equipment and 
bears down judiciously to get the most 
from his hens at the right time in the 
right way without running into hen hos- 
pital bills. He is the exception. He is out 
in front with advanced practices which 
have been proved. He skims the cream off 
the profits before the rest of the parade 
catches up with him, and is on his way 
again. He practices ultra henmanship. 


This year, for the first time in several 
years, the prospects for the good henman 
appear bright. Egg prices are good and 
getting better. The volume of storage eggs 
is lower than it has been in several years. 
Feed prices are low, and with prospects 
for a good corn crop there is reason to 
believe that the egg-feed ratio will be 
favorable. 

Water at proper temperatures in winter 
increases water consumption and egg pro- 
duction. It may be provided automatically 
by electricity at low cost. Lights in com- 
bination with proper feeding practices in- 
sures greater production during the period 
of high prices. And for the ultra henman, 
who is willing to study and follow the rules, 
there is ultra-violet irradiation. Don’t try 
it unless you mean business. It is not suffi- 
cient to just hang the lamp in the henhouse. 
Some poultrymen have made money by 


using ultra-violet. Some have made fail- 
ures. There’s a technique. 


HAIR TRIM 


It was on Wabash Avenue in busy down- 
town Chicago. Half the chairs were empty, 
so I went in. The barber was friendly. 
They usually are. This one had sold his 
shop recently but was still working there, 
part time. The union had been instrumental 
in boosting the price of hair cuts from 
50c to 60c, and then 75c. He was opposed 
to the increase in price of haircuts but he 
could do nothing about it. Business dropped 
off. First there were 5 barbers, now only 
three; and one of those only part time. 
Income was not sufficient to meet expenses. 
He sold his shop. His part time pay was 
not sufficient to support his family. He 
must find other work. He called on a 
barber friend at Elmhurst. Formerly he 
had worked in that shop and made as much 
as $30 per week for part time. His friend 
John owned the shop and had employed 
5 barbers. Now he was alone. He had 
taken in $32 that week. His rent was $25. 
“What’s the matter, John?” “Compulsory 
75c haircuts.” 

The hair cutter had just returned from 
a little trip up country in Wisconsin. He 
showed me the snapshots of the old home 
place and the neighbors. They were not 
much; but there was obvious admiration 
and a little envy in his eye. “Wet or dry?” 
Dry. He used the brush and shook the 
hair-sheet. “Mister, I don’t know where 
you're from, but that’s the place to be.” 


—fin proud 9 an o Fatumeuum 


UPPER BERTH 


Car ceilings are monotone and shiny this 
season. You can lie in an upper and look 
at the reflections on the ceiling and tell 

(More on page 23) 
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Here Is the Washer You 
Have Always Wanted— 


Janda 


by 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


You don't care anything about a 
few outstanding features in a washer. 
What you want is a washer that is 
all good. You want one that... . 


* Washes clothes clean 
* Washes quickly 

* Does the job easily 
* Is easy on the clothes 
* Is easy on you 


* And is economical to own 
and operate. 


@ That is exactly what you get in this new 
Fairday. No washer on earth can do more than 
the Fairday. So why should you pay more? 

Fairday controls are simple and easy to 
operate. There is no clash or jangle of gears. 
The machine is so silent that you can hardly 
hear it running in your own kitchen or laun- 
dry room. The wringer is absolutely safe for 
you to operate, safe for the clothes, and is 
adjustable to various types of fabric. 

The new patented Fairday FLEXATOR 
is so constructed that clothes in the top, bot- 
tom, and middle of the tub are washed clean 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


: ) ~ 4, 
: ia BRANCHES AND SERVICE STATIONS COVERING EVERY ec: 


STATE IN THE UNION 


—not merely those at the bottom. Motor, 
wringer, washer, mechanism—everything—is 
backed by the unlimited guarantee bond of 
Fairbanks-Morse. 

See your Fairday dealer for a demonstra- 
tion. See for yourself that here is everything 
you could ask of any washer—and at less 
money than you expect to pay for one that 
does what the Fairday will do. If you don’t 
know your Fairday dealer—write for his 
name. Address Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Department 58, 600 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Adapter Type and New 


1. Dining room unit from a $12.30 set of fixtures for a 
five-room house. This price includes the bulbs. This 
fixture is 16 inches across and contains a plastic diffusing 
bowl. It is the IES type and makes an excellent light on 
the table as well as general illumination in the room. 

% Ti is a common type of kitchen lighting unit but 
made as a unit to screw into a lamp socket in place of a 
bare bulb. Semi-direct light. 

3% 6A living room fixture of metal with luminous glass 
bottom. It is 15 inches wide, 10 inches long and sells for 
$3.70. It gives a diffused, semi-indirect light. 

A kitchen unit of metal and diffusing glass 11% 
inches across and made to attach to a collar in place of 
an ordinary kitchen enclosing bowl. It is part of a five- 
‘oom $12.30 set. 

. Bedroom fixture, The shade is of metal. All the light 
is reflected to the ceiling and then down. ‘Totally indirect, 
it produces a soft, +: ore light but is not suitable for 
a working lamp. $1.1 

6. Adapter for .: . the old bridge lamp. It uses 
a silvered bowl lamp and has a reflector inside the shade 
which provides a good semi-indirect light. The whole unit 


Low Cost Lighting Fixtures 


screws into the bridge lamp replacing the old lamp and 


shade. 


7. Fixtures of this style are made in different sizes and 


are suitable for any —_ in my he ise. The round surfac« 
at the bottom is the end of t The fixtures can be 
used only with silvered bowl Maz lamps which cost mor 
than regular lamps. The light is indirect, being reflecte: 
first to the ceiling. The silvered bowl makes a perfect 
reflector. Shade is of metal. 

8. Pin-it-up lamp showing a plastic cone diffuser in use 
The diffuser prevents direct, glaring rays from falling o1 
the work. This complete lamp sells for $1.15. Similar lamp 
in larger sizes with diffusing bowls are also available. 


Note that the fixtures shown in illustrations 1, 2, 3, 5, 6. 


and 7 are all “adapter” type fixtures. that is, they are of : 
type which may " screwed in place of bare bulbs, thu 
adapting your old bare-lamp wiring to new style diffuse 
lighting without the expense of re-wiring. These sam 
fixtures or similar ones may be obtained for attaching _t 
the walls and wiring-in as permanent installations. 
prices are about the same. 
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A living-room or dining-room 
fixture of the semi-indirect 
type. One of the $29.95 sets 
contains a dining room fixture 
of this type. Note the uni- 
form, shadowless illumination it 
produces, with highest intensity 
on the table. 








FARM LIGHTING 
GOES TO TOWN 


New Fixtures and |. E. S. Floor and Table Lamps at Low Prices 


Offer New Hope for Really Good Lighting in Modest Homes 





By MARY MARGARET LYNCH 





lamp, no matter what size bulbs were 





AS your house wired in the 
days when the well-lighted 7; 
living room boasted a deco- 


rated ceiling fixture, with a cord 
School. 


Miss Lynch lives on a farm 
Cochranville, Pa., and 
teaches Home Economics in 
the Quarryville Rural High 


used, never gave a good light for 
reading because the color, texture 
and shape of the shade _ tended 
to absorb the light instead of 





dangling from it to the fancy 
lamp on the center table beneath? 
Ours was. The table lamp I remember was better 
than some, because it really stood high enough 
to give a reading light if we all huddled around 
the table, but it was ornamented in the best style 
of the period with a heavy glass shade painted 
with bunches of grapes, full size and purple of 
hue, every leaf and tendril copies in minutest detail. 
It was soon after the center-table era that we 
began to buy floor lamps. They were designed 
solely to be admired. Most of them had shades the 
size of a dishpan, covered with net or changeable 
taffeta gathered into dust-catching folds, lined 
with pink silk and finished with fringe. These 
lamps did cast an optimistic, rosy glow, and if you 
had good eyesight, you might stick your head 
under the shade and read. In our house, the floor 
lamp period was marked by a tangle of criss-cross 
extension cords, like nothing so much as spider 
webs trailing and dangling their way from one end 
of the room to the other, a menace to the unwary 
toot. 

Great improvements have been made in lighting 
within the past few years. The pink-shaded floor 
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reflecting it. We were not getting 
the most for our money from the current con- 
sumed by that lamp. Substituting a plain in- 
expensive, light-colored parchment shade for the 
fancy fringed one greatly increased the amount of 
light from these lamps. But the electrical engineers 
were not content with having American women 
discard fancy shades for plain ones. They said, 
“Let’s design a really good lamp which will give 
a strong, soft light for reading and working, with 
no glare. Let us also spread out part of this light 
so a whole room can be lighted without making 
one conscious of the source from which the light 
comes.” The result is the I.E.S. lamp, the best 
lamp for seeing that has ever been offered. 
LE.S. lamps give a combination of diffused 
direct and indirect light. Because one can see 
so much better with them, and at the same time 
save your eyes, they have been called “better sight” 
lamps. They are made principally in table and 
floor models. While they are sold by many dif- 
ferent companies, each of them bears an I.E.S. 
tag which states that they are approved by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. And best of 













































all they are among the least expensive lamps on 
the market. 

Now comes one of the most pleasing pieces of 
news for farm folks interested in good lighting. 
It was printed in a little item in the “What’s 
New” column of ELectriciry oN THE Farm on 
page 25 of the July issue. It told about complete 
sets of lighting fixtures now being put out by 
several manufacturers to sell at prices as low as 
$20 for a six room house. I have not seen all of 
these fixtures, but I have seen pictures and de- 
scriptions of them and they certainly look attrac- 
tive and seem to more nearly answer the require- 
ments for a well lighted home at reasonable cost 
than anything which has been on the market. One 
set for a five room house is listed at less than $12. 
Other groups of fixtures for six room houses 
with porches are priced at $18 to $20. But the 
best thing about these figures is 
that they are properly designed 
for ease in seeing without injury 
to the eyes and that there is a 
desirable unit for every location 
in the house. Some of them em- 
brace the principles of the I.E.S. 
lamps. If manufacturers will just 
find some way now to make it 
easy for rural people to examine 
and purchase this equipment, it 








A "Pin-it-up" lamp. An excellent 
lamp for many locations such as 
bed-lamp, behind the davenport or 
over the study table. It contains a 
diffusing bowl which reduces glare 
and provides an easy light for the 
eyes. The price of such lamps varies 
from $1.15 up. 





This is the dining room on the George Cooper farm, 
in Cooper's Hollow, Ohio. The fixture is the dining 
room unit of one of the low priced sets. It has a 
diffusing globe similar to IES lamps and with a 150 
watt bulb provides 25 foot-candles of light on the 
table. The farm has recently been provided with elec- 
tric lights in spite of the fact that they have free 
natural gas from a gas well on their farm. 


should help greatly in getting away from the glar- 
ing light, fantastic fixtures, and not-too-low 
prices which have been our lot in the past. 

There are two ty pes of these new fixtures now 
available. One type is to be wired-in by a wire- 
man just as they have been in the past. The 
others are for use in houses where there are now 
just plain sockets or drop cords for bare lamps. 
The only thing necessary to install these is to 
remove the old lamps and screw in the new fix- 
tures complete, in their place. These are called 
adapter type fixtures. They should be of special 
interest to renters, or people who move from one 
house to another as they can be taken down and 
moved just like a table lamp. 

When you first see these new fixtures, you will 
be most impressed by their good looks and absence 
of fuss. Reflectors eliminate glare, and light large 
areas evenly instead of making one blindingly 
bright spot of light, leaving the rest of the room in 
shadow, as many of the old style fixtures did. 
They are designed to diffuse, or spread out the 
light. If you are a farm woman who must do some 
of her work by artificial light (and we all do), 
you will be delighted with the light they give. If 
you are the daughter of the house, whose Satur- 
day morning job is to do the cleaning, you will 
bless these easy-to-care-for fixtures. 

While we are talking about installing fixtures, 
it might be well to say something about where 
to install them and how to select the best place 
to have your switches for each room. Before you 
wire or rewire your house, locate and mark on 
the wall of each room the spot where you want the 

(More on page 20) 
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The South “Sweetens” 


View showing auxiliary 2 x 8 inch 

stringers for supporting the slatted 

floor, with electric wiring and 
heaters in place. 


SWEET POTATO PROFITS 
BY ELECTRIC CURING 


Sweet Potato Storage Houses Are Being Converted from Stove Heat 
to Automatic Electric Heat with a Resulting Increase in Percentage of 
Marketable Potatoes, Improvement in Quality, and Better Bank Accounts 


By M. M. JOHNS 





HE sweet potato, unlike its 
Irish cousin, requires a little 


taken from the ground. Through 
years of trial and experimentation 
a system of curing and storing sweet 


“Mel” Johns flits over the 
: ‘ Same 450 miles of Tennessee's ex- 
special coddling after it is  panse helping 
make profits from their use 
of electricity. He is the Uni- 
versity’s Extension Specialist 
in Rural Electrification. 


small sprouts will appear and the 
skin will have a velvety texture. 
When the curing is finished the 
temperature is dropped rather quick- 
ly to between 50° and 55° F. This 
cooling period usually takes about 


farmers to 





potatoes has come into use. It is 
outlined, with the type of equipment and building 
needed, in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1442 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In general, the 
method consists of storing the potatoes in hampers 
or crates in a specially constructed building in 
which temperatures and humidities may be con- 
trolled. These buildings must be well insulated 
and provided with a properly designed ventilation 
system. It has been customary to use a stove 
placed near the center of the room for heating. 
A common size of farm storage building holds 
2,000 bushels. 

Immediately after digging, the potatoes are 
placed in the storage house in containers where 
they undergo a curing and drying process. The 
temperature is held at 85° for a period of eight 
or ten days. During this time chemical changes 
take place and cuts and bruises start healing. 
Removal of excess moisture calls for a good ven- 
tilation system. At the end of the curing period, 
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two days. From this time until the 
potatoes are marketed they are not handled or dis- 
turbed and the temperature should be kept between 
50° and 55°. 

In stove heated storage houses in Tennessee, a 
daily temperature variation of 10° to 15° is com- 
mon, making it almost impossible to obtain a uni- 
form cure. When stoves are fixed to keep the proper 
temperature near the floor of a house on cold 
days and nights, potatoes near the ceiling and stove 
are overheated. It is also a task to maintain the 
55° storage temperature, and many times the 
potatoes reach the freezing point before the stove 
is fired up. The greatest problem has been the 
maintaining of these temperature and humidity 
conditions throughout the entire house. 

A number of years ago a standard stove heated 
storage house in Virginia was equipped experi- 
mentally with electric heaters. The results were 
pleasing. Since that time other experiments have 
been conducted in a number of southern states. 
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Left: The inside of the G. C. Harris electrically heated 
storage house at Ranger, Georgia. 
Right: The soil heating cable used for heating the 
Harris’ potato house. It is spaced 3-inches apart on 
| x 3-inch wood strips. 


Sweet potato houses are equipped with false 
slatted floors. When electric heat is to be installed, 
these floors are raised 8 inches by placing them on 
2 x 8 inch stringers to permit placing the heaters 
under the slats. This also permits the cooler air 
from the floor ventilators to mix well with the 
warm air in the house. The false floor is generally 
cut into sections so it can be easily removed for 
cleaning the house. 

The electrical equipment most commonly used 
consists of strip or space heaters with a capacity of 
500 to 1,000 watts. These heating strips are about 
Y%-inch thick by 1% inches wide ‘and may _ be 
secured in a number of different lengths. The 
1,000 watt heaters are placed directly over the 
floor ventilators and the 500 watt heaters are 
scattered uniformly over the floor of the building. 
An adjustable, automatic thermostat is connected 
in the circuit to turn the heaters off and on main- 
taining a constant temperature as desired. The 
number of heaters required will depend upon the 
size of the house and the type of construction. For 


Left: 2,000 bushel standard U. S. D. A. sweet potato 
storage house at Junior College, Martin, Tenn., equip- 
ped with electric heaters and automatic control. 
Right: An unused building converted into an electric 
storage house in Montgomery County, Tenn. 








large installations, special relay switches are used 
in connection with the thermostat. Pieces of sheet 
asbestos are placed under each heater as _ insula- 
tion and as a precaution against overheating the 
floor and the adjacent stringers. The heaters are 
then covered with a cage of %-inch mesh hard- 
ware cloth to prevent any rubbish or other material 
from coming into direct contact with them. A piece 
of 28 gauge sheet metal is nailed to the bottom of 
the false floor directly above the heaters to dis- 
tribute the heat and to serve as a baffle for pre- 
venting the overheating of potatoes directly above 
the unit. 


Results of Electric Installations 


A 2,000 bushel house was constructed in 1927, 
at the Junior College at Martin, Tennessee, accord- 
ing to plans recommended by the U.S.D.A. It 
was heated by a coal burning stove located near 
the center of the building. In 1936, six 1,000 watt 
strip heaters were placed over the ventilators cut 
in the floor and twelve 500 watt strip heaters were 
spaced uniformly over the remaining floor surface. 

This made a connected heating load of 12 kilo- 
watts. The storage capacity was increased 400 
bushels by removing the stove. The cost of the 
installation was $160.00. The power consumption 
for the season (October 14, 1937, to March 1], 
1938) was 1,960 kilowatt hours. A total of 2,183 
bushels were stored at the rate of less than one 
kilowatt hour per bushel. The average percentage 
of good potatoes taken from the electrically heated 
house was 95.8 percent as compared with 89.1 
percent for potatoes cured and stored in conven- 
tional stove heated houses. 

Mr. G. C. Harris of Ranger, Georgia, converted 
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a small stove heated potato house 12 x 20 feet 
into an electrically heated house by using 720 feet 
of soil heating cable, and four 200 watt strip 
heaters in the center aisle over the floor vents. 
An ordinary electric hotbed thermostat was used 
to maintain the temperature desired. The same 
soil heating cable and thermostat is used by Mr. 
Harris in operating his electric sweet potato hot- 
bed. He cured and stored 575 bushels of potatoes 
in 1937. They were selling for 50 cents per bushel 
at digging time. After being properly handled and 
cured he sold them for $1.00 per bushel while the 
local market was 85 cents. The operating cost 
was six cents per bushel for curing and storage, 
leaving a margin of profit of nine cents per bushel. 
Mr. Harris is so well pleased with the electrical 
curing and storing that he plans to construct and 
electrify a 1,000 bushel house this year in addition 
to his 600 bushel plant. 

During the past two years observations have 
been made in seven electrically heated sweet potato 
storage houses. Here are some of the advantages 
of controlled electric heat, which have been noted: 


1. There is no chilling of potatoes in the bottom 
hampers because the heat is applied beneath 
the potatoes. 

Uniform distribution of heat throughout the 
building limits the temperature variations 
to about 2° F 

3. Automatic control eliminates the danger of 

overheating or chilling. 

4. Storage space is increased 15 to 20 percent 

by merely removing the stove 


rN 





Main switch, 
thermostat con- 
trol and heaters 
in a small stor- 
age house at 
the University of 
Tennessee Farm 
in Knoxville. 





5. The fire hazard is practically eliminated. 

6. Labor costs are reduced because the only atten- 
tion necessary is to set the thermostat for the 
desired temperature and adjust the venti- 
lators. 

The increase of approximately 7 percent in 
marketable potatoes is nearly sufficient to 
offset the cost of the complete electrical 
equipment in one season. 


“NI 
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SAVE THE FARM 


() CTOBER 9 to 15 is Fire Prevention Week. 
It is just a reminder that millions of dollars 
worth of farm property are destroyed by fire each 
year, and that much of the loss might be prevented. 
_ Rubbish, oily rags, starting fires with oil or gaso- 
line and carelessness with oil stoves, lamps and 
lanterns are all fire promoters. If there is a lull 
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in farm work just now, this should be a good time 
to “clean up” and to rehearse with the family what 
should be done in case of fire. Quick action and 
knowing what to do would often prevent a fire 
which two minutes later would be out of control. 

Lightning is a bad offender in farm fires. To 
make a lightning rod effective, it must have a low 
resistance connection to the ground. A pipe in dry 
earth is not a good ground; and a loose clamp on 
a dirty pipe makes a poor circuit. 

Spontaneous combustion in hay is a frequent 
cause of fire. Be sure the hay is sufficiently 
cured. Chopped hay will burn less readily than 
loose hay; it packs closer and contains less oxy- 
gen. 

Take no chances on poor wiring, worn exten- 
sion cords or broken plugs. Electricity reduces fire 
hazard when properly handled, but may cause fires 
if improperly installed or used. Do not use pennies 
behind fuses, or larger fuses than are intended for 
the circuit. Fuses are not installed as handicaps. 
They are intended to get hot and melt when the 
circuit has too much load on it and thus prevent 
the possibility of the wire in the wall getting hot 
enough to set fire. Wires get hot when they are 
called upon to carry more current than they were 
designed for. 

Be sure to disconnect the electric iron before 
you go to gather the eggs and never leave it flat 
on the ironing board even while you answer the 
door bell. 

Electricity can play an important part in fire 

(More on page 20) 





















SUNSHINE 
SERVED FROM BOTTLES 


The 500 watt CX lighting unit used 
in brooder houses on the Floyd Tib- 
bett farm, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 





Wisconsin Farmers Use Ultra-Violet 
Lamps to Get More Eggs with Bet- 
ter Sheils, Firmer Yolks, Increased 
Hatchability and Greater Net Re- 
turns, Some Actual Experiences, 
and Specific Recommendations. 


By M. R. NORTON 











healthier hens, firmer egg yolks, 





IFTTEN million eggs will go 


that treat their hens to bottled Fond-du-Lac. 
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other modern miracle has come out 
of the electrical laboratory and is 
growing up to help the battle to 
make farming more profitable and life in the coun- 
try more worth living. 

Do you remember that hot Sunday in July, 1933, 
when you and your family looked for some cool 
spot to pause and rest your feet while taking in 
the wonders of the Century of Progress in Chi- 
cago? And you were invited into that little room 
in the electrical building and given a chance to 
rest. Then, when the room was filled with peo- 
ple, the lights were switched off and while the 
room was in complete darkness beautiful pictures 
appeared on the walls as though they were painted 
in strange colors. It was invisible or ultra-violet 
light that acted on especially prepared paints and 
caused the pictures to appear. 

Ultra-violet light acts in a more profitable way 
on substances in the skin of animals and the combs 
and legs of chickens to enable them to absorb 
more calcium from their food. The result is sim- 
ilar to that accomplished by cod-liver oil, but 
many tests in laboratories and in the field indicate 
that the proper use of ultra-violet light over poul- 
try will usually produce better results at low cost 
without causing objectionable flavors, to say noth- 
ing of the doubt you sometimes have about the 
quality of the oil you are using. 

I have seen some flocks of hens which I thought 
were almost perfectly balanced as to high egg 
production, health, and quality and hatchability 
of the eggs. Unless you have one of these rare 
flocks you may expect to receive part or all of the 
following benefits from the use of ultra-violet 
over your birds: more eggs, by as much as 20%, 
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Mr. J. J. Bennett of Friendship, 
Wisconsin, made the following 
statement after using “bottled sunshine” for three 
months: “In this flock we have reduced soft- 
shelled eggs to practically nothing, where formerly 
we got five to seven per 200 eggs. This item 
means about ten cents saved per day or $36.50 
per year. We are using about that amount oi 
electricity for this purpose. Mortality has been 
less by far. I may add that I am not using cod- 
liver oil, which formerly cost about $1.00 per 
week for my hens.” 

Herman Eppler and Sons, who operate Hillcrest 
Farm at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, report: “450 
hens increased 10% in eggs shortly after install- 
ing—laid better than 65% all winter and spring— 
hens were much brighter and healthier and the 
eggs were of more uniform and better quality.” 

Perhaps some of the people of ancient times 
who worshipped the sun weren’t so far wrong. 
Summer sunshine has plenty of ultra-violet light 
along with the light which you can see. When 
your flock is exposed to it no artificial sunshine 
is needed. But when winter comes and the sun 
drops lower on the horizon, more of its beneficial 
rays are strained out and your hens are kept iti- 
doors as well. Ordinary window glass allows the 
passage of visible light, but blocks out the invisible 
ultra-violet light as effectively as a concrete wall. 

The most practical means of providing these 
beneficial rays seems to be the unit which consists 
of a fourteen-inch aluminum reflector in which is 
mounted a 500 watt CX type mazda lamp. The 
glass in this lamp is made of quartz and will pass 
a maximum amount of the healthful rays given 
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off by the especially designed element. Aluminum 
must be used in the reflector because an ordinary 
porcelain reflector which is fine for visible light 
will reflect ultra-violet light no farther than you 
can bounce a stone off a pillow. The aluminum 
should be “alzaked” or plated to prevent it from 
turning black with age and becoming inefficient. 
This unit can be connected to any ordinary lamp 
socket or outlet and should be hung so that the 
bottom edge of the reflector is 36 inches above the 
level of the feed in the mash hopper. By hanging 
it in this way over the mash hopper one unit of 
this size will irradiate from 100 to 125 hens. If 
more than two units are used you are apt to need 
heavier wiring up to and within your hen house 
for the sake of good operation and safety. There 
is available a smaller unit using the 250 watt 
CX lamp, which is suitable for about 75 birds. 
This unit must be burned about twice as long for 
the same results. Sometimes a much more power- 
ful unit is desired, especially in connection with 
battery brooders. The unit for this type of in- 
stallation uses a mercury-filled lamp known as 
the S:. This is a much more powerful unit and 
must be used with great care. It is commonly used 
about one-fourth as long as the 500 watt CX 
type unit, and is more expensive to buy because of 
its built-in transformer. 

The use of ultra-violet light over poultry is 
very much like some forms of exercise, too much 
can be actually harmful and too little is of small 
value. Dr. C. C. Pink, a prominent veterinarian 
of Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, and Mr. Lee Lloyd 
of Milwaukee have worked out a practical formula 
which seems to bring the best results at the least 
expense. The 500 watt units are used four hours 
a day, beginning preferably at four or five o’clock 
in the morning. This lengthens the day for the 
hen and takes the place of some or all of the 
regular lights that are being used. It helps warm 
up the birds and keep them active early in the 
day. An alarm clock can be rigged up to snap on 
the switch (by no means the old open type of knife 
switch), but a good time switch is much better. 
Some poultrymen prefer to apply the ultra-violet 
lights for two hours in the morning and for two 
hours again in the evening. The smaller 250 watt 
units are used for eight hours a day and the more 
powerful ones using the mercury-filled lamps are 
usually used for only one hour during twenty-four. 


Some Important Precautions 


Here is the place to point out several important 
precautions. Absolute regularity must be main- 
tained. It is not possible to miss one day and ex- 
pect to make it up by using the sun lamps twice 
as long the next. This practice will almost surely 
throw the hens off feed. 

It is necessary to start the use of the lamps 
very slowly. The best rule for the 500 watt 
type is to start with % hour of use each day for 
the first week, 45 minutes for the second week, 
1 hour for the third, 2 hours for the fourth, 3 
hours for the fifth, and 4 hours each day there- 
after. The timing for the 250 watt unit should 
be double that of the larger unit, but the mercury 
type unit using the S: lamp should be allowed 
only one quarter of the time of the 500 watt size. 
When the hens come in off the range in the fall 
this schedule can be speeded up so that the full 
amount of ultra-violet is being given at the end 
of four and one-half or five weeks. 
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The J. J. Bennetts of Friendship, Wis., showing their 
CX lamp 30 in. above the feed hopper. 


More light than recommended will do more 
harm than good. On the other hand less light 
than recommended will not prove as profitable as 
you have a right to expect. 200 hens won't get 
much benefit from a unit suitable for 125 birds. 
There should be one light for each hopper and it 
should be the correct size for the number of hens 
that use it. 

You have probably been thinking that the use of 
a 500 watt lamp will break the bank. Let’s figure 
it out. 500 watts for four hours per day adds up to 
2000 watts or 2 kilowatts per day for 125 hens. 
If your rate is 3 cents per kilowatt hour that 
means that it will cost you 6 cents per day. It 
won't take many more eggs in the basket to make 
a handsome return on your investment to say 
nothing of harder shells with less breakage and 
fewer broken down or dying hens. 

Little chicks also benefit greatly from the use 
of “bottled sunshine.” They seem to grow faster 
and be better able to throw off those diseases that 
attack weakened birds. Lamps can be brought up 
to full use in two weeks with baby chicks. Floyd 
C. Tibbitts of Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, is one of 
the many farmers who found it helpful. He found 
that his baby chicks wern’t doing well so he in- 
stalled a unit in one of his brooder houses. Within 
a week the improvement was so noticeable that he 
equipped his other houses as well. 

Ultra-violet light will not take the place of good 
food, sanitary conditions, nor proper ventilation. 
A study of the troubles of those who have been 
dissatisfied showed lack of proper care of the flock 
or else incorrect use of the equipment. Ultra- 
violet will not cure infectious diseases altho its 
beneficial effect on the health of the flock may aid 
the remedy your veterinarian recommends. 

Wisconsin farmers who use their ultra-violet 
lights carefully are making twenty-five to fifty 
dollars of extra profit per unit per year after pay- 
ing for the -equipment. It is these dollars in the 
bank that are the best kind of bottled sunshine. 
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HOUSEKEEPING 





Conducted by 





Stirring the soup. 


Soup for Supper 


hd YOU had the radio on that day, perhaps 
you too reached for a pencil and snatched up an 
envelope to take down her recipe for vegetable 
soup as Madame Schumann Heink gave it. I can’t 
remember when it was: quite a long time ago, 
though, for the scrap of brown paper I scribbled 
it on has been folded and refolded many times. 

This was a very special soup. She made it again 
and again when she was a young and struggling 
student, very poor, she said, and always hungry. 
The soup did not cost much, because those were 
the days when the butcher would throw in a 
knuckle bone and think nothing of it, and five to 
ten cents worth of beef in soup would stretch across 
several meals. 

The recipe is simple. 

1 veal knuckle bone 1 lb. lean beef 


1% cups potatoes, 1 cup carrots, diced 
diced % cup minced onion 


% cup celery cut fine 
Season to taste 


Madame Schumann Heink covered the veal and 
beef with three quarts of water—or somewhere 
thereabouts, she said, and let it simmer an hour 
and a half. Then she added the vegetables and 
set it back to simmer another hour and a half. 

Modern research leads us to change one or two 
steps when we are making this soup. The whole 
trick in making a good stock is getting the juices, 
what my grandmother used to call “getting the 
good” out of the meat. The best way to do that, 
tood experts have found, is to cut the meat in small 
pieces and put it in cold water, letting it stand 
half an hour before you begin the cooking, heating 
the water slowly, and simmering for hours. The 
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longer it cooks, the richer the stock will be, until 
you've extracted all the soluble material from 
the meat, of course. 

After you get a good stock, you can vary the 
character of your soup in countless ways. One of 
them is seasoning. 

I hope the corner of your cupboard you turn to 
when you open your cook book to SOUP has a 
row of little jars or packets of dried herbs. Jars, I 
say, if you’ve raised and dried the herbs yourself. 
Packets if you have bought them, as you can, for 
a few cents in any city markets. 

Thyme, summer savory, bay leaves or lovage 
will add different, tantalizing flavor to the pot of 
soup. Parsely and chives growing in pots in your 
sunny southern windows help you, too, Some folks 
like spices, some catsups, curry powder or highly 
seasoned sauces. If you are bent on making soups 
that are different, as well as soups that are filling, 
and soups that are cheap, experiment with the 
seasoning to give your soup variety. 


A Favorite of the Bruere Family 


There is another soup that sticks to your ribs 
on a cold winter’s night, I can tell you. Mrs. 
Bruere always makes it when she comes to town 
to visit her daughter. She learned it from her 
mother on the French farm near Nice where she 
was born. 

First she puts two cups of dried, split peas, 
three stalks of celery and three quarts of water 
into the kettle of the well cooker on her range. 
She does this in the evening and lets the peas 





You can make a big pot of soup in the well 
cooker of an electric range. 
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cook on Low all night long. In the morning she | 
strains the soup. 

Next she puts half a cup of flour and 4 table- 
spoons of butter in a pan and blends them over 
Low heat. Then she adds three cups of the 
strained soup, stirring constantly. When this is 
smooth, she puts in the seasonings, one teaspoon 
of sugar, two teaspoons of salt, and half a teaspoon 
of pepper, and the rest of the soup. 

We always have that Christmas night for sup- 
per, and it is so good that we're all apt to keep 
right on eating it, and ignoring cold turkey and 
salad that are on the table too. 

Mrs. Bruere’s mother had a pot of soup on the 
back of the stove all the time. Most soups need very 
long slow cooking. Mrs. Bruere makes just as good 
soup in the well cooker of her electric range. You 
know what that is, of course, a five or six quart 
kettle sunk in an insulated well. Most well cookers 
have the heating element in the bottom of the well, 
and the kettle sits on it. The heating units are 
usually 660, 120 and 100 watts. I speak about the 
wattage particularly because I want to assure you 
that these cookers are not anything like the old 
fireless cookers we used to have. Even on Low 
the unit furnishes enough heat to keep the food 
steaming. The foods will cook without a mingling 
of flavor, and they will not be left limp and soggy 
at the last. 

Of course you do not care about it when you 
are making soup, but I would like to remind you 
that you can cook a mild flavored vegetable with 
a strong flavored vegetable and a pudding and 














his cooker is housed by itself for the benefit of folks 

‘ho want it and all the uits they can have on the top 

of the stove, too. It has a thermostat instead of three 

heats. You can set it to keep the food on the boil or 
just simmering away. 


when you turn them out, each tastes as though it 
had been cooked by itself. 

Beside giving her a very economical way of 
cooking, her well cooker is very easy to take care 
of, Mrs. Bruere told me after I had finished 
writing down her recipe for dried pea soup. After 
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tion, as may be certain that a MYERS 
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The famous MYERS quality 
assures remarkable durability 
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No Need to Wait for Electricity 


Until the power aod reaches you. enjoy running 
water with a MYERS Gasoline Powered System 

which can later be converted to ‘completely automatic 
= operation by simply mounting an electric 
=" in place of the engine. Write us or ask your 
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she turns the soup out of it, she washes the kettle 
just as she would any other pan. Only she has to 
keep the cover out of the dish pan. She can wash 
it off with a damp soapy cloth and rinse it well, 
but dunking it’ might spoil the insulation. 

There are folks who can cook a ham bone in 
pea soup. Madame Bruere says she has added 
one minced onion to it, too. Trimmings, she infers, 
with a shrug of her shoulders. 

“Oui,” she smiles, “but the little peas they are 
the bes’ by themse!ves, I fin’.” 


This waffle-maker has an automatic con- 
trol which may be set for “light or 
"dark," as you like them. 


That Waffle Iron 
of YOURS 


EF you are shopping for waffle irons, there are 
several things to think about while you are 
making up your mind. The manufacturer of the 
iron is important. His name on the name plate 
is your guarantee of the quality of the materials 
and workmanship that have gone into its making. 
You will have to depend on the dealer who sells 
it for repairs and replacements, so he is im- 
portant, too. If his is a reliable, established con- 
cern, you can be sure that he will do his best to 
give you satisfaction. 

The waffle iron should be attractive to look at 
because you are going to use it right on the table. 
It will be easier to use if it has an attached tray 
large enough to catch any batter that spills over. 
The handles should be made of some heat resist- 
ing material, and the metal parts should not 
tarnish. 

Look at the hinge between the two grids. Is it 
loose enough so it can adjust itself to a rising 
waffle? Of course there should be a heating element 
in both the top and bottom grids, and there should 
be a heat indicator to tell you when the iron is 
ready for a waffle. You can suit yourself about 
the automatic control; it is an added convenience. 

When you get your new iron home, it will need 
some preparation before you use it. 

Plug the cord into a convenience outlet and let 
the iron heat to baking temperature. Then lift 
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the cover and brush the grids thoroughly, top and 
bottom, with unsalted cooking fat, melted. If you 
have a pastry brush, that will help you get the 
fat on evenly. Lower the cover and let the iron 
heat for a couple of minutes; then detach it from 
the convenience outlet and let it cool with the 
cover still down. After that the iron is ready 
to use. 

You do not need to grease the waffle iron when 
you use it. If your waffles do stick in spite of 
your careful preparation, it may be that the recipe 
does not have enough fat. Two tablespoons of 
melted fat to each cup of flour is the least you 
should use. If the temperature of the iron is 
either too hot or too cool, the waffle may stick. 
Follow the directions for your iron very carefully 
until you learn by experience just what tempera- 
ture gives you the waffle your folks like. 

If you opened the iron before the waffle was 
done, you let some of the steam out, and since 
the waffle steams itself loose, there might not 
be enough steam left to loosen it from the grids. 
As long as any steam comes out, you may be 
sure the waffle'is not done. 

When the last waffle comes off the grids, dis- 
connect the iron and leave it open until it is cool. 
Brush off any loose crumbs, but neither wash nor 
scrape the grids. If the outside is greasy, you 
can wipe it off while the iron is still hot. 

When you aren’t using the iron for waffles, you 
can add a good bit to its usefulness by baking corn 
bread, sponge cake, gingerbread or brownies in 
it. I do not doubt there are more uses than this. 


Doesn't it make you hungry? Nut waffles, ginger- 
bread or sponge cake. 


Perhaps you will discover some for yourself. 

Did you ever try gingerbread waffles with a 
thin gingerbread mixture? You can pour it from 
a pitcher and bake it in just a few minutes. They 
brown quickly because of the molasses so watch 
them carefully. 

A plain waffle mixture is the basis for both 
chocolate waffles and nut waffles. The recipe 
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MY FAVORITE FROZEN DESSERT 
(Winning Letter for July Contest) 
| wish you had all been here to help me 
taste these delicious frozen desserts this 
last month. There were many, many good 
ones. | am going to tell you about some 
of them later. | think you would like to try 
them for yourselves. The one | have selected 
was sent in by Mrs. T. C. Wolford, Xenia, 
Ohio. It is delicious. When you make it, 
be careful not to let the gelatin mixture 
get too hard before you put in the whipped 
cream. 
. * ~ 
Fresh Peach Mousse 
2 tablespoons cold water 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
2 tablespoons gelatin 
2 cups crushed ripe peaches 
Vy cup water 
34, cups sugar 
2 cups whipping cream 
Heat peaches and water to boiling point, 
add sugar and gelatin soaked in cold water, 
add lemon juice, cool. 
When mixture thickens, fold in cream, 
whipped—freeze. 


Extra good. 
MRS. T. C. WOLFORD, 
R.R.2, Xenia, Ohio. 

















below comes from the Bureau of Home Economics 
of the U. S. D. A. To make plain waffles, omit 
the chocolate and the vanilla and reduce the sugar 


to 1% tablespoons, the salt to 34 teaspoon; for 
pecan waffles, add to the plain waffle batter 1 
cup chopped pecan meats. You can put nuts in 
the chocolate mixture, if you wish. 


Chocolate Waffles 


2 cups sifted flour 2 eggs 

3 teaspoons baking powder 4 tablespoons melted fat 
% cup sugar 2 sq. unsweetened choco- 
1 teaspoon salt late, melted 

1% cups milk ¥% teaspoon vanilla 


Mix the dry ingredients, add the milk and egg yolks, 
then the melted fat and chocolate, and lastly fold in the 
beaten egg whites and vanilla. Have the waffle iron hot 
enough to cook the waffles quickly. As soon as they 
are baked, sprinkle with powdered sugar and serve. 








October Contest 


Which cake is it you always bake for the 
church suppers? Which cake does your family 
welcome with boisterous praise? Which, of 
all the cakes you make, do you yourself think 
best? 

The letter and the recipe we publish will 
win its writer five dollars. 

If we use your recipe later, we will pay you 
a dollar for it. The recipes must reach me, 
Gail Meredith, at 1026 Seminole Highway, 
Madison, Wisconsin, by October 20. 
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Batches of Heat 


ii YOU have somebody very young or some- 
body very old at your house, the chances are 
that there are times when you want more heat 


This is a warm friend of mine. Any good 


heating pad is. 


for them, you want it all of a sudden, and you 
would like to be able to pour it out in that golden 
glow of warmth that relaxes cramped baby limbs, 
and cheers old bones. 

You can do it with an electric heating pad or 
a portable electric heater that you plug into a 
baseboard outlet. You know how comforting a 
soft warm pad is when you stretch your feet down 
to the very chilliest depth of the foot of the bed 
on a cold winter night. It has plenty of users in 
any family—be they sick or well, once they get a 
taste of the relaxing comfort just a few minutes of 
warmth can bring when you crawl into a cold bed. 

Have the windows as wide open as you like, 
you won’t shiver getting the bed warm if you 
turn the heating pad on for a few minutes. 

The portable heaters that warm you with a 
brilliant glow are easy to use and quick in action. 
As soon as you plug them in, they begin to get 


A fan in the center of the heater blows warm air 
about the room. Tommy likes it. 


you warm. The circulation heaters with a fan 
behind the heater coils blow warm air over a wider 
area and will heat up a small room in a very little 
while. 

These heaters need very little care. Because 
they have a heating element with wires inside, you 
may expect that the wire will sometime break 
under rough handling or just from many hours 
of use. You can get new elements for a good 
heater, But go to the dealer you bought it from, 
and be sure that the element is of the same make 
and that its wattage and voltage are identical with 
the one you are replacing. 

If you have one of these portable heaters, you 
are probably going to use in in the bathroom these 
chilly mornings. If you do, remember that when 
your hands are wet, you’d better keep them away 
from any electric appliance plugged into the con- 
venience outlet. 

Water is a good conductor of electricity and 
if there were any defects in the insulation of the 
cord or the appliance, you might get a shock. If 
the insulation of the appliance and cord are in 
good shape, this won’t happen, but just for safety’s 
sake it is a good plan to teach all your folks to 
dry their hands before they touch the heater. 

f you want to be sure they can’t forget not to 
touch anything electrical when they are in or 
touching the water, set the heater far enough from 
the bath tub and the lavatory, so that a person 
cannot touch the faucet or the water and the heater 
—not at the same time. 





Farm Lighting Goes to Town 
(Here from page 8) 


switch for that room to be. Check the correctness 
of your placing by walking into the room in the 
dark and searching for the imaginary switch. Must 
you walk across the room to reach it? Perhaps 
you should have a double set of switches for that 
room, one at each door. Surely switches are needed 
at both the top and bottom of a flight of stairs. 
You may think this marking of switch locations 
is unimportant but it will save time when you 
have your wiring done. The electrician will know 
where to place the switches and you will have con- 
venient control of your lights. 

As the daughter of a farmer and a teacher of 
home economics in a rural high school, I am 
thrilled over the fact that we can not only study 
and talk about good lighting, but that now we 
may actually have it—and at a reasonable cost. 





Save the Farm 
(Here from page 11) 
protection. The elimination of lamps and lan- 


terns helps. The electric range obviates the start- 
ing of kitchen fires. The electric water system is 
a stand-by for quick action. Do not expect a small 
stream to put out a big fire; but all big fires are 
small fires at the start. Have the water handy. 
Fire in the barn or dairy for producing hot water 
and steam for sterilization of utensils is always 
hazardous. It may be done more effectively and 
satisfactorily with electricity. 

Those who have had them know that one farm 
fire is one too many. G. W. K. 
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The Difference 
My babies wiggled in the night 
And cried out loud, as if from fright, 
We got up many times to see 
That all was as it ought to be; 
We found the covers kicked about 
And those poor rascals cold as trout. 


My grandchild sleeps the whole night through 
As if there’s nothing else to do; 
She never wiggles, never cries, 
Just settles down and shuts her eyes. 
She’s just too cozy to be bad, 
She has a warm ELECTRIC PAD. 
Mrs. Acnes Just Rem, Firth, Idaho. 





Cisterns for Water Supply 


Eprror’s Notre. Mr. Robert Montgomery, Vice 
President in Charge of Sales of the Louisville Gas 
md Electric Company of Louisville, Ky., is a 
rusader for good farm water supplies. It is in 
part because of Mr. Montgomery's enthusiasm and 
his experiences on his own farm that we are run- 
ing the series of articles on water supply in ELEc- 
rRICITY ON THE Farm. The following paragraphs 
are quoted from a letter recetved from Mr. Mont- 
gomery. They should be helpful to those who 
must depend upon cisterns and reservoirs for their 
farm water supply—G. W. K. 

“As I stated in previous letters, the purchase 
and installation of a pump is a very simple mat- 
ter, but obtaining a source of water supply is 
usually one of the most perplexing problems of 
a farmer. 

“In a state blessed with such generous rainfall 
as Kentucky, there is no reason why anyone can- 
not have an abundance of good water if he has 
sufficient roof space to supply a cistern, but, un- 
fortunately, the average farmer’s idea of a cistern 
is one that will hold about 20,000 to 30,000 gal- 
lons of water because water from the cisterns with 
which he is familiar has been drawn with a hand 
pump and not used freely in large quantities as is 
the case when an automatic, motor-driven pump is 
installed. 

“Cisterns do not have to be constructed by dig- 
ging round holes in the ground. They may be 
square or any other shape, and they may be con- 
structed of concrete and located on the side of a 
hill where they are easily drained by opening a 
valve, which facilities washing them out occa- 
sionally. 

“Personally, I would not drink water out of a 
cistern that could not be thoroughly cleaned oc- 
casionally and provided with a filter to keep leaves 
and other foreign matter from entering. 

“Some years ago, when I bought the farm where 
I now live, it had a cistern at the barn and at each 
of the three tenant houses, which had been used 
for drinking purposes as well as watering stock. 
One of the first things I did was clean out these 
cisterns and I found about a foot of decayed mat- 
ter in the bottom of each of them, probably con- 
sisting of everything from pigeon manure to dead 
mice. I installed concrete covers over the cisterns 
and provided them with concrete filters in which 
were placed gravel, sand, etc.” 





Experience is good, if not bought too dear. 
Thomas Fuller. 
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WATER SYSTEMS 

e LESS CURRENT REQUIRED 

e AUTOMATIC ¢ LESS ATTENTION 
e SELF OILING ¢ LONGER LIFE 


THE 
DURO 
COMPANY 
« 
DAYTON 
OHIO 
+ 


GALLONS PER DOLLAR 


Send for Interesting Booklet, 
“Life in the Country," FREE 


“Over a million DURO users" 


THE DURO COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio, Dept. A 


Send FREE booklet and information on 
system for 
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serving him a nice healthful American salad. st 
“Only once was I confronted with a dish that in 

N THE | proved awesome,” the Professor relates. “That 
wasn’t in any remote country such as Africa or ar 
pa yt a which I visited, but in conservative Eng- . 
STEAM - land. th 
le “I was attending one of the annual dinners given fal 
Work Harder in Television by the Explorer’s club in London. As sae tay sil 
HAT television will be far more exacting upon know this organization delights in serving one ste 
producers and actors than the radio and movies course designed to stimulate, if not shock, the jaded ex 
was pointed out by Maxine Davis in the Cosmo- appetites of guests. For the first time in my life 4 We 

politan magazine for June. She quotes the NBC I almost lost my zest for food. There in the center 
television coordinator, C. W. Farrier as follows: cr 
“Compare television and the movies. A movie TI 
studio thinks it does a good day’s work if it turns go 
out five minutes of usable film sequence per day, mi 
whereas the television station will have to turn out cic 
many hours of program service per day. This an 
means top notch, quick thinking personnel.” col 
4 iru 


A person who hopes to go into television, Far- 
rier says, should get a good background in elec- 
tronics if he is interested-in the technical end. If 
the producing side attracts him, he should attend 
one of the good schools that teach that. 


Grasshoppers Once His Fare 


D» you ever dine on baked grasshoppers? Or 
whole roasted monkey? Professor Quiz has. 

The man who knows all the answers to the end- 
less questions put to the courageous contenders 
on his program has tasted strange delicacies found 
during his travels around the world and still likes 
to reminisce about them while his wife insists on 





Tommy Riqgs and Rudy Vallee. 





of the table was a whole roast monkey, complete 
with life-like eyes! Of course I had eaten monkey 





Ask for it. 


. . Its FREE 


As a reader of ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM you are entitled to our buyers’ 
information service free of cost. Here is how it works. 

Whenever you are seeking information about any piece of equipment or material 
that you are planning to buy, first look through the advertisements in this issue. 
They are your best guide. 

Then, if you do not find what you want, just use the blank below to tell us what 
you need and we will see that you get the information you want. That’s all there 
























































is to it. Easy, simple, and it costs absolutely nothing. | 
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Use the coupon— | 
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steak before, but never had the animal appeared 
in such a realistic state. 

“All my other memories of eating in London 
are satisfying. I remember the mingling of dan- 
dies in top hats and tramps in torn clothing at 
the sidewalk stalls that used to spring up at night- 
fall in London before the war. Cabbies and limou- 
sine riders stopped to join pedestrians in buying 
steaming hot potatoes. Most of them bought two 
extras, one for each pocket, to keep their hands 
warm. 

“Baked grasshoppers in Africa, tasty and 
crunchy, were probably the rarest food I ever ate. 
The most romantic meal was in France, I used to 
go into a little place up the Seine river about ten 
miles from Paris. I can still remember the deli- 
cious catfish that was the “specialitie de la maison” 
and the walk through the garden after the main 
courses, to pick strawberries or whatever other 
fruit growing there struck my fancy—for dessert.” 








Editor’s Chat 


(Here from page 4) 

whether it is some pajama clad grandma 
or a bald headed guy who is keeping you 
awake arguing with the conductor. There’s 
room up there, too. Males under five feet 
eleven and most females who are hinged 
somewhere near the middle can sit straight 
up without bumping anything, after the 
sheet is turned down. It gives you sort 
of a feeling of independence too, knowing 
that you are not sleeping under someone 
else’s bed. Then you have optional ceil- 
ing clearances like in a story-and-a-half 
house. Next to the wall it’s snuggly, while 
toward the aisle over your left leg there's 
a big open space. If you feel experimen- 
talish, you can kick that left leg right up 
against the car-top. You can’t do that in 
a lower. If you are traveling “tourist,” 
the air is better and cooler in an upper. 
You’re not so much penned in. Tourist or 
standard, those robust-middled folks who 
amble up and down the aisle can’t bump 
their bussles and hip-pockets on your front 
door and keep you thinking company’s com- 
ing. Of course there are no plumbing 
facilities in an upper. The sign says “ring 
the bell and ask the porter for a ladder,” 
but those fellows are sound sleepers. When 
you get desperate, watch out about swing- 
ing from the curtain rod. It’s just made 
for curtains. There’s an arm on the seat 
below, but my foot slipped, and the lady’s 
false teeth were broken. Well I’m home 
now, but I’m not forgetting the uplift to 
‘an upper. 














Hope is a good breakfast, but an ill supper. 
Francis Bacon. 


Ten thousand great ideas filled his mind; 
But with the clouds they fled, and left no 
trace behind. 
Thomas—Castle of Indolence. 
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A 
Complete 
Line 
Shallow Well Pumps 
from $48.00 up 
Shallow Well Systems 
from $55.00 up 
Deep Well Pumps 
from $89.00 up 
Deep Well Systems 
from $104 up 
Models from 250 gal. to 
























Tank — $75.00 Prices are important and 
Uniflow makes them attractive through mass produc- 
tion and 20 years of electric pump building experi- 
ence. But forget price for a moment, and look at 
Uniflow Quality—make a point-for-point comparison 
of Uniflows with the field. The Uniflow representative 
near you will show you how good design—good mate- 
rials and good workmanship, combined with a good 
price, make Uniflows a sound selection. 


Write us today stating your problem. We'll see _— 
you get full particulars on the correct pump for your needs. 


UNIFLOW MFG. CO. 


1508 EAST LAKE ROAD, ERIE, PA. 
WATER SOFTENERS — MILK COOLERS 
ONE OF THE FIRST TO BUILD ELECTRIC PUMPS 











STOP Unnecessary 
Unprofitab‘'e WORK <% 
Thawing Out Frozen 
Drinking Fountains 

Stop Wasting Money 
Feeding Hens that Don’t Lay. 
Get More Eges While Prices 
Are Good by ne 
Water at XTRA 


EG 
Informative 
1012 Woodford Ave. 















KEEP THE PROFIT 
BY GRINDING FEED 
WITH BELL HAMMER 

MILLS 


2 sizes—I to 5 H.P. 
Small Grains, Ear Corn 
and Roughages 


Greater Capacity 
per K.W.H. 


The C. §. BELL CO 
23 McDowell St. 
HILLSBORO, OHIO 
Since 1858 
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Real Quality Tools 


Designed, manufactured and guar- 
smneed by SpeedWay, for 30 years 
leading manufacturers of indus- 
trial drills, these are really fine 
tools, correctly designed, 

correct speeds, genuine 

high torque drill motors. 
powerful ; 

















to 
Die cast handle and gear 
95. 20,000 


a _= ing 2 { times $5.95 

way to grinders costing severa: es 9D. 

SPEEDWAY No. 250 KIT, both drill and grinder with 

MFG. co. 5 accessories in steel carrying case. $14.95. 

1849 S. 52nd Av. Complete line of accessories and drill press 
Gisein illinois stand. Write for circular. 


CRIND YOUROWN FEED 


SAVE 90% ON YOUR CRINDING COSTS 
WITH VIKING HAMMET MILLS 


‘any farmers report costs below ten 
ows ton. Viking Junior 
Hammer Mill is fully automatic. 
Grinds while you are doing other 
chores. Can be plugged into any con- 
venient 110 or 220 volt service outlet 
and the half horse power motor will 
grind up to 700 pounds per hour. 
With a Viking Mill you can grind 
3 your own feed when and as you want 
it... and always — it — 4 

Agricultural experts emphasize the greater nutrition value an 
na yield of, FRESHLY GROUND grain. Feed ground 
fresh with a Viking —— make profits for you and lessen 

spoilage. One farmer says: 
danacelved. Vik ng Junior Hammer Mill O.K. ! like the mill 
fine. | grind feed for 6 cows and crack corn for 125 chicks. 
The feed is fresh and ome ee oe = oo, the came oer 
a u 0 s eee 
a a one . . « Lloyd Jacobs, Streator, Illinois. 
e for full information. 


Writ 
VIKING MANUFACTURING CO., Jackson, Mich. 











FOR MORE WINTER EGGS 


AT HIGH PRICES 





Thr poultrymen everywhere use Tork 
ab to increase winter egg production. 
Simple hen-house lights pay big profits. 
Users say costs are as low as %%4c per 
hen per month. Ask how. 

NEW LOW PRICES 
Self-starting Tork Clocks (no winding) 
give the most dependable service. New 
°38 models. Single Pole type for up to 
2500 hens, $12.75. 


Send Ss name and 
or FREE Bulletin and COST data. 















y Ask f 
THE TORK CLOCK CO., INC., Mount Vernon, New York 


USE TORK POULTRY CLOCKS 





AT LOW PRICES 
WITHOUT 
TURNING 


CHURN srs:ss 


GET MORE BUTTER FASTER 
EASIER WITH DAZEY ELECTRIC 


@ All the features that have made 
DAZEY hand churn famous for genera- 
tions made still more efficient by 
POWER. Unbelievable savings of time 
and labor. Priced remarkably low. Sold 
wherever there are rural power lines, 
Write us for particulars. 

DAZEY CHURN & MFG.CO., Dept. P-183, St. Louis, Mo 


DAZEY ELECTRIC CHURNS 











Soil Heating Cable for Brooders 


Question: What Experiment Stations have been 
carrying on investigations using soil heating cable 
in electric brooders? B. 2. i. 

Answer: Oegon State College, Corvallis, Ore- 


gon, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Nutrient Solution Culture 


Question: Where can I get information about 
the water culture method of growing plants. 
1: a 


Answer: We have no printed material on the 
water culture method of growing plants but have 
arranged with Professor W. S. Krueger of New 
Jersey to write an article on that subject. In the 
meantime, you can probably get information from 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, University 
of California, Davis, Calif. 





Refrigeration for Milk Tank 


Question: Could I fix a pipe to my milk vat and 
get the apparatus to cool milk below 60° with elec- 
tricity? G. G. 


Answer: It is not practical to cool milk elec- 
trically in a tank which has not been properly 
insulated. Four inches of sheet cork is usually 
used for insulating. Instructions for building such 
a homemade tank may be secured from Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. Most of the manu- 
facturers of refrigeration equipment make com- 
pressor units with coils which may be installed 
in a homemade cooling tank. During the past year 
the Frigidaire Corporation has placed on the mar- 
ket a special refrigeration unit intended to be used 
in homemade tanks. A picture of it was shown 
on page 32 of our June issue. 





Cooker for Dog Food 


Question: / operate a large poultry farm and 
keep dogs for protection. My dog feed cost is a 
considerable item. We have a number of dead fowl 
each year which could be used as dog food, if 
cooked. Can you recommend a small electrical 
device at a nominal price made on the order of 
a fireless cooker, heavily insulated which would 
consume a small amount of current and be suitable 
for this purpose. It should be large enough to 
take three or four birds. Ee €. &. 


Answer: So far as I know there is no cooking 
device that fits all of your requirements, including 
low cost. Electric roasters would be of the right 
size and are insulated, but they cost from $20.00) 
up. My recommendation would be to use a pressure 
cooker over a single unit, two or three heat elec- 
tric hot plate. Pressure cooking is quick, will ade- 
quately sterilize the fowl, and takes very little heat 
once you have steam pressure. Cooking should be 
started on high heat and then turned to low. Some 
aluminum pressure cookers are quite low in price. 





If you want something cheaper, use a_ straight 
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sided metal or porcelain kettle with a close fitting 
lid and weight the lid with a couple of bricks. 
Insulation would do you little good and would be 
dificult to keep sanitary. 

You would have to be the judge of whether 
the food value of the hens would be worth the 
labor and cooking expense. 





Well or Stream for Irrigating? 


Question: / have a deep well with a pump which 
is adequate to supply household needs only. 
could either drill another well, or there is a brook 
about 700 feet away from the house. Am inter- 
ested in knowing which is the most economical 
way of irrigating about five acres of fruit and 
truck, H. J. W., Ga. 


Answer: If your present deep well is only ade- 
quate for supplying your household needs I would 
not recommend drilling another well for irrigating 
five acres of land. You would need a much larger 
quantity for irrigating even one acre of ground 
than you would for household use. A centrifugal 
pump at your stream would probably be the best 
solution. If your ground has a slight slope and is 
reasonably even and not too sandy, the furrow 
method of irrigation is probabiy the cheapest for 
fruit and truck crops. If the soil is sandy or 
the surface irregular, it is usually cheaper to irri- 
gate by sprinkling. The Department of Agriculture 
can send you bulletins on the furrow method of 
irrigation and we recommend Professor Duffy’s 
article on page 9 of our July issue as a guide for 
the sprinkling method. 





Soil Heating Cable for Keeping Pipes 
From Freezing 


Question: On page 8 of your January 1938 issue, 
you picture soil heating cable used around pipe to 
prevent freezing. I have a 60’ x 30' barn converted 
over to poultry, but have never been able to keep 
the water running during the cold weather. Where 
can I find out more about soil heating cable? Does 
it heat enough to cause fire if in contact with 
wood? How many turns are needed per foot of 1- 
inch pipe? What is the current consumption? 
What does it cost? Who near here rt it? 

5,8. 


Answer: Soil heating cable in lengths of 60 feet 
or more is perfectly safe to use in contact with 
wood. It will not start a fire when connected to a 
120 volt circuit. I would advise against cutting 


the cable shorter than 60 foot lengths as the 
shorter lengths get hotter and might become hot 
enough enough to cause trouble. 

Sixty feet of soil heating cable will use 400 watts 
or about 1 kilowatt hour in two and a half hours 
of time. Longer lengths use less electricity and 
produce less heat. 

If the pipe is closed in and there is no wind 
blowing against it, I should say that 60 feet of 
soil heating cable would be ample for 35 to 50 feet 
of pipe. 

Your local power company rural service man 
can tell you where tv buy soil heating cable. It 
costs about 7c per foot. 





Electrocution of Flies, Mice and Rats 


Question: Jn the article on page 14 of the Auy- 
ust issue on Electrocution for Dairy Farm Flies, 
how are the flies lured to the light bulb in day- 
time? I should greatly appreciate any information 
you can give me about the efficacy of a ~~»? 2. 
electrocuting rats and mice. HH. 


Answer: The chute through which the cows 
pass is realtively dark on the inside. Light shining 
through the electrocutor screen attracts the flies. 
It may not be necessary to keep the lamp burning 
in the daytime. The lamp will burn little elec- 
tricity, however, and its rays may add to the 
attraction. 

We know of no electric traps for rats and mice. 
Homemade devices have been tried but they offer 
considerabie fire hazard as well as possibility of 
dangerous shock to humans. Rats are not easily 
killed. 





Death—Again That Homemade Fence 


The following is quoted from a letter from 
“Bob” Blauser of Ohio State University: 

“On July 6th a nine-year old girl was killed 
by coming in contact with an electric fence. This 
fence, however, consisted of taking out the porch 
light and putting in a two-way socket, the porch 
light being replaced in one of the sockets and the 
wire leading to the fence being placed in the other 
socket. Of course the only protection that was on 
this was a 15-ampere fuse in the regular house 
circuit. 

“T still have to find my first case where a 
properly designed and well built unit has caused 


any injury.” 








World Famous 


clippers. 


Lasts longer. Stays sharp longer. 
Stewart design. Completely insulated in the special EASY-G 
2 inches in diameter. 
horses, dogs, mules, etc. A $2 
higher West of Denver. 100-120 volts. 
your dealer’s or send $1.00. Psy balance on arrival. Send 
of Stewart electric and hand-pow 
and guaranteed by Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 48 years making Quality products. 


value for 





Speediest...Easiest to Handle COW CLIPPER 


STEWARI. CLIPMASTER 


Over 90% of the world’s clipper users own and PREFER STEWART 
CLIPMASTER is faster, cooler running, easier-to-use. 


motor exclusive 
P handle barely 
The finest, most enduring clipper ever made for cows, 
5.00 only 5 complete. 

Special voltages slightly higher. At 
for FREE catalog 


Fan-cooled, ball- soaring 


er Clipping and Shearing machines. 
5524 Roosevelt Road, 






The most 
powerful 
clipper of 
its kind ever 
made. 


Slightly 


Made 
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Reviewed by T. E. HIENTON 


Names and addresses of manufacturers of the 
articles described in this column will gladly be 
furnished upon request to What’s New Depart- 
ment, ELECTRICITY ON THE Farm, 24 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Electric Fly Sprayer for Dairies 

A new electric spray outfit for light liquids 

such as fly sprays, has 

just been announced 

by one of the large oil 

companies. The outfit 

consists of a spray gun 

with an aluminum con- 

tainer of 1 quart size 

attached. This is con- 

nected by a small air 

hose to a motor driven 

compressor which is 

carried over the shoul- 

der on a sling strap. 

There are two nozzles 

with the gun. One is 

for a fine spray for flying insects like mosquitos 

and flies. The other is a coarser spray for such 

insects as coakroaches or for the spraying of 

shrubbery. The price of the sprayer is $15.00, 
transportation charges prepaid. 


New Electric Timer Clock 

A new appliance timing clock is shown in the 

illustration. It consists of a 30 hour, spring-wound 

clock with 

electrical con- 

nection which 

may be plugged 

into any out- 

let, the appli- 

ance plugging 

into the timer 

clock. It may 

be used on 

radios, coffee 

makers, fans, 

poultry - house 

lights or any 

appliance us- 

ing 15 amperes or less at 125 volts (that is 1650 

watts). It may be set to turn the appliance on 

and then off, or off only, and may be moved from 

one job to another. Size 5% x 5% x 2% inches. 

Range of on and off operation is from 15 minutes 
to 21% hours. Price $5.95. 


Electric Milk Pasteurizer to Be Announced 

A perfected electric pastuerizer for dairies pro- 
ducing 1000 quarts of milk or more per day will 
be announced by the Trumbull Electric Manu- 
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facturing Co., at its exhibit at the Annual Dairy 
Show in Cleveland in October. About 40 or 50 
ELECTROPURE pasteurizers are now in satis- 
factory use in different sections of the country. 
The new equipment has improved automatic con- 
trols which insure uniformity of product. The 
process is continuous, the controls holding the milk 
accurately at a predetermined temperature of about 
160° for 15 seconds. The equipment is too ex- 
pensive at present for small dairies. 


New Book—How to Run a Lathe 


A new edition of an old book which is standard 
instruction in school 
machine shops in nearly 
every country. It con- 
tains 128 pages and 350 
illustrations covering all 
phases of metal lathe 
work, reference tables, 
formulae, rules, gauges, 
specifications and shop 
hints. 25c from the pub- 
lisher, South Bend Lathe 
Works, South Bend, 
Indiana. 


Drill and Grinder Set 


For any one having use for a small drill and 
very small grinder, two new tools will be of in- 


terest. The drill, which may be compared with a 
small pocket revolver in size, operates at 1000 
rpm, uses up to % inch drills in steel. It sells for 
$7.95. The grinder is about the size of an apple, 
is geared up to 20,000 rpm and uses grinding 
wheels and burrs similar to those in a dentist’s 
office. Price $5.95; or the two tools in a steel 
case for $14.95, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


LYON FLY ELECTROCUTORS ARE CHEAPER THAN 
SPRAY. Safe, Effective, Economical, Guaranteed. Free 
circulars. Also catalog of largest all-electric poultry 
supply lines. Proven money-saving brooders, parts for 
homemade equipment, burglar alarms, ventilators. 
Advisory service without obligation. Write today. LYON 
RURAL ELECTRIC CO., Dept. EF, San Diego, California. 








POULTRY TIME SWITCHES pay for themselves in 
increased egg production. Five models from $4.95 to $18. 
All-electric or manually wound. With or without dim- 
mer circuit. Write for information. AUTOMATIC ELEC- 
TRIC MANUFACTURING CO., Mankato, Minnesota. 
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